Constitutional  Reform. 


SPEECH  OF 


Hon.  A..  K.  McCLURE, 


Delivered  in  Athletic  Hall ,  Twentieth  Ward ,  Philadelphia ,  Wednesday 
Evening,  November  12,  1873. 


Citizens  of  the  Twentieth  Ward  :  I  am  glad  to  see  the  first  meeting  for 
organizing  Philadelphia  in  support  of  the  new  constitution  held  in  this  ward. 
I  have  had  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  absolute  need  of  constitutional  re¬ 
form  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  zeal  manifested  here  to-night  in  the 
good  cause,  is  a  hopeful  gign  of  the  redemption  of  our  city  and  State  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  December  next.  Let  us,  at  the  outset  of  this  contest,  take 
our  latitude.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  partisan  struggle.  The  issues  presented  cannot 
be  pressed  or  accepted  as  the  creation  or  faith  of  any  one  political  party.  The 
best  men  of  all  parties  joined  in  the  demand  for  a  convention,  and  the  best 
men,  without  distinction  of  party,  in  the  convention  have  presented  the  new 
constitution  with  their  high  sanction.  The  new  organic  law  appeals  not  to 
party,  but  to  the  integrity  of  the  whole  people,  [applause] ;  and  if  any  party 
:  could  be  mad  enough  to  assail  the  structure  of  constitutional  reform,  it 
would  be  the  act  of  a  suicide.  Not  only  will  the  best  men  of  all  parties  sup¬ 
port  the  new  constitution,  but  the  worst  men  of  all  parties  will  certainly  op¬ 
pose  it.  If  there  is  a  Democrat  whose  political  influence  is  a  marketable  com¬ 
modity,  he  will  be  arrayed  against  us,  and  if  there  is  a  Republican  who  has 
reason  to  fear  the  advent  of  just  laws  and  honest  government,  he  will  give  his 
best  energies  to  defeat  the  constitution.  [Applause.] 

We  must  not  underrate  the  magnitude  of  the  contest.  We  shall  not  be  met 
with  banners,  and  processions,  and  mass  meetings  of  those  who  are  most  in 
terested  and  determined  to  defeat  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  in  our  midst  who  are  filling  or  disgracing  official  trusts,  or 
dependent  upon  the  favor  of  power,  can  be  rallied  in  a  day  to  their  utmost 
exertions  against  us ;  and  unless  the  people  of  Philadelphia  who  sincerely  de¬ 
sire  reform,  come  manfully  to  the  front  and  bravely  battle  for  the  new  consti¬ 
tution,  it  might  be  defeated  in  this  city  by  thousands  of  its  friends  failing  to 
discharge  their  duty. 


WHO  DENOUNCE  THE  CONVENTION? 

T hb  assaults  made  upon  the  action  of  the  convention  are  just  as  manifold 
and  varied  as  the  wrongs  the  proposed  new  constitution  assails  with  deadly  pur¬ 
pose.  It  has  been  well  said  that 

\ 

“  No  rogue  e’er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law.” 


But  the  studied  deceit  with  which  it  is  opposed  by  those  who,  from  the  most 
sinister  considerations,  are  intensely  interested  in  its  defeat,  needs  but  to  be 
clearly  exposed  to  be  wholly  disarmed.  The  venal  legislator  who  lives  by  ply¬ 
ing  his  vocation  ;  the  municipal  vampyre  who  plunders  under  color  of  cor¬ 
ruptly  enacted  laws,  and  the  ballot-stuffer  whose  hope  of  political  advancement 
ends  with  the  advent  of  the  new  organic  law,  do  not  honestly  declare  that  they 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  because,  under  it,  their  occupations 
would  be  gone.  If  they  were  to  come  before  the  people  and  state  the  reasons 
truthfully  for  their  earnest  opposition,  they  would  arouse  the  masses  of  the 
honest  people  and  be  overwhelmed.  But  instead  of  avowing  the  true  grounds 
of  their  hostility  to  the  constitution,  we  find  every  public  plunderer,  from  the 
learned  and  accomplished  to  the  gin-mill  bummers  and  gutter-snipes,  loud¬ 
mouthed  in  denouncing  the  convention  for  exceeding  its  powers  and  usurping 
the  authority  of  the  people.  [Applause.]  The  political  officials  of  Philadelphia, 
as  a  rule,  are  the  fountains  whence  comes  this  accusation.  Many  of  them 
possess  the  intelligence  and  legal  acquirements  which  would  entitle  them,  if 
honest  and  unbiased,  to  popular  respect,  but  unfortunately  they  are  most  in¬ 
terested  accusers.  The  “  Mysterious  Pilgrims”  echo  the  charge  at  every  meet¬ 
ing  had  to  part  the  raiment  of  the  tax-payers,  and  cast  lots  for  offices  for  both 
parties.  The  “  Elephant  Club”  re-echoes  the  indignation  of  the  rings  at  the 
lawlessness  of  the  convention  in  attempting  to  restrain,  by  the  most  arbitrary 
and  summary  process,  the  now  advanced  science  of  repeating  and  altering  re¬ 
turns.  The  “  Ten-Forties”  send  up  a  savage  howl  of  opposition  to  the  usurpa¬ 
tions  which  cluster  about  the  new  constitution,  and  in  the  name  of  the  law, 
they  protest  against  revolutionary  proceedings  which  would  stop  trained 
rounders  from  repeating  for  a  favorite  candidate,  and  then  perjuring  them¬ 
selves  in  a  contest  to  fasten  their  repeating  upon  the  opposing  candidate,  to 
make  their  frauds  count  double.  [Cheers.]  I  have  not  lately  heard  from  the 
accomplished  scientists  in  modern  elections,  popularly  known  as  “  Gopher 
Bill,”  “Stuttering  Jimmy,”  the  “Educated  Hog,”  and  the  “Flying  Dutch¬ 
man”  [shouta  of  laughter],  as  no  one  has  invaded  the  sacred  ohannels  of 
their  operations  sinhe  the  McClure-Gray  investigation,  but  I  deem  it  due  to 
those  consistent  and  devoted  artists  to  say  that  they  would  regard  neutrality 
as  criminal  when  a  convention  attempts  any  violent  action  for  the  overthrow 
of  crime.  [Cheers.]  The  gentlemen  who,  in  October,  1872,  made  every  honest 
friend  of  Governor  Hartranft,  bow  in  shame  by  their  wanton  and  unconcealed 
alteration  of  the  city  returns,  and  who  contracted  last  fall  for  specific  majori¬ 
ties  for  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  on  the  question  of  license,  will  doubtless 
thank  me  for  saying  that  they  are,  with  one  accord,  profoundly  grieved  at  the 
usurpations  of  the  convention,  and  will,  with  that  tireless  energy  that  indig¬ 
nant  virtue  only  can  display,  oppose  the  constitution  to  vindicate  the  integrity 
and  supremacy  of  the  laws.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
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THE  EXAMPLE  OF  OUR  FATHERS— CONVENTION  OF  1776, 

But  with  just  deference  to  the  multitude  of  witnesses  I  have  named,  who 
are  so  swift  to  testify  against  the  action  of  the  convention,  let  us  took  for  a 
moment  at  the  conceded  powers  of  such  a  body.  If  it  is,  in  fact,  guilty  of 
usurpation  and  lawlessness,  however  rich  its  fruits  to  virtue  and  honest  ad¬ 
ministration,  it  should  be  condemned.  And  without  pursuing  the  abstract 
question  of  the  absolute  or  limited  sovereignty  of  such  a  convention',  it  may 
most  satisfactorily  and  conclusively  instruct  us  to  inquire  how  our  fathers 
acted  under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  It  will  hardly  be  charged  that 
they  were  violent  usurpers  of  authority,  and  some  of  the  industrious  tra- 
ducers  of  the  convention  may  be  startled  when  they  learn  that  that  body  did 
not  assume  a  tithe  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  assumed  by  the  conventions  of 
1776  and  1789.  Our  first  constitution  bears  date  with  the  natal  year  of  the 
Republic.  In  1776  the  delegates  chosen  for  the  purpose,  framed  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  defined  their  own  powers,  without  question  or  criticism,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  organic  law,  as  follows  :  “  We,  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of 
Pennsylvania,  do,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  invested  in  us  by  our  constituents,  or¬ 
dain,  declare,  and  establish  the  following  declaration  of  rights  and  frame  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  the  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth.”  They  not  only  ordained  the 
constitution  of  their  creation  without  consulting  the  views  of  the  people,  but 
they  provided  that  it  could  be  altered  cr  amended  only  by  direction  of  the 
“Council  of  Censors,”  appointed  by  the  convention.  When  our  independence 
was  acknowledged  by  England,  the  constitution  of  1776  was  found  to  be  un¬ 
suited  to  the  condition  of  things.  A  new  Republic  had  been  born,  and  har¬ 
monious  government  was  essential  to  preserve  and  improve  its  great  patri¬ 
mony. 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  1790— ITS  SOVEREIGN  POWERS. 

The  “Council  of  Censors  ”  met  in  1783,  and  again  in  1784,  but  failed  to  agree 
in  calling  a  convention.  The  Legislature  waited  until  March,  1789,  when  it 
referred  the  question  back  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people  by  resolution, 
asking  them  to  express  their  views  on  the  subject.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  the  Legislature  met  again,  and  having  been  instructed  by  petition,  and  by 
the  personal  intercourse  of  members  with  their  constituents,  called  a  convention, 
and  provided  for  the  election  of  delegates.  The  Legislature  of  that  day  had  a 
just  appreciation  of  its  limited  powers,  and  did  not  assume  to  instruct  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  act  of  1789  it  was  respect¬ 
fully  suggested  to  the  coming  convention  as  expedient,  “  that  the  convention 
should  publish  their  amendments  and  alterations,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
people,  and  adjourn  at  least  four  months  previous  to  confirmation.”  How  it 
should  be  confirmed,  whether  by  the  action  of  the  convention  or  by  a  popular  vote, 
was  not  declared  by  the  Legislature,  as  it  was  a  question  solely  for  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  power  of  the  people,  represented  by  the  convention,  to  decide,  regardless 
of  any  limitations  or  instructions  from  the  Legislative  authority.  The  four 
months  named  then  for  disseminating  the  amendments  were  not  equal  to  one 
week  now.  Then  the  population  was  sparse,  mails  were  comparatively 
unknown,  and  any  tenth-rate  county  has  now  as  many  and  as  widely-circulated 
newspapers  as  the  whole  State  had  at  that  day.  Now  almost  every  house  in 
our  Commonwealth  has  its  daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  and  in  ten  days  after 
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the  official  publication  of  the  new  constitution  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
voter,  and  thanks  to  our  beneficent  system  of  education,  it  can  be  read  by  every 
elector  or  by  members  of  his  family.  [Applause.] 

The  convention  called  by  the  Legislature  of  1789  met  in  1790  and  completed 
a  new  organic  law  about  the  first  of  March  of  that  year.  It  provided  for  the 
publication  of  the  new  instrument,  and  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  9th  of 
August  to  decide  upon  the  confirmation  of  its  work.  The  adjourned  meeting 
continued  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  days,  during  which  time  the  constitution 
was  carefully  reviewed  and  in  many  respects  altered  and  amended.  When  it 
had  been  perfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  delegates,  it  was  solemnly  ordained, 
declared  and  established  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  without  question 
as  to  their  authority.  In  the  preamble  to  the  constitution,  adopted  by  that 
body,  and  remaining  in  it  to  this  day,  the  convention  defined  and  promulgated 
its  powers  with  its  acts,  in  the  following  explicit  language:  “  We,  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  its 
government.'''’ 


THE  SOVEREIGN  POWERS  OF  A  CONVENTION. 

Whatever  conflicting  views  may  be  held  by  jurists  on  the  abstract  question 
of  the  sovereignty  of  a  Constitutional  Convention,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
our  State  we  have  uniformly  regarded  such  a  convention  as  a  strictly  repre¬ 
sentative  body,  instead  of  a  body  holding  delegated  powers  from  the  sovereign, 
limited  by  the  tenor  of  the  commission.  A  delegated  body  may  recommend, 
but  not  enact,  constitutional  changes  ;  but  a  strictly  representative  body  is  “  a 
virtual  assemblage  of  the  people,”  and  possesses,  by  actual  transfer,  all  the 
powers  inherent  in  the  sovereign.  Such  was  the  accepted  authority  of  the 
conventions  of  1776  and  of  1790.  In  1836,  when  the  question  of  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  was  agitated,  similar  views  of  the  powers  of  such  a  body 
were  held.  The  late  Vice  President,  George  M.  Dallas,  published  a  letter  in 
that  year,  in  which  he  said: — “A  convention  is  the  provided  machinery  for 
peaceful  revolution ;  it  is  the  civilized  substitute  for  intestine  war.  *  *  * 

When  ours  shall  assemble  it  will  possess,  within  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania, 
every  attribute  of  absolute  sovereignty,  except  such  as  may  have  been  yielded 
and  are  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.”  A  committee  of 
the  leading  jurists  of  the  Illinois  Convention  of  1862,  made  a  report  on  the 
powers  of  the  body,  in  which  they  said:  “It  (the  convention)  is  a  virtual  as¬ 
semblage  of  the  people  of  the  State,  sovereign  within  its  boundaries,  as  to  all 
matters  connected  with  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  freedom  of  the  citizens, 
and  supreme  in  the  exercise  of  all  power  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
free  constitutional  government,  except  as  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.”  The  Illinois  Convention  had  the  teachings  of  nearly  ninety 
years  of  experience  and  precedents  under  our  free  government  to  guide  its 
members,  and  there  were  no  political  or  local  necessities  to  influence  its  decla¬ 
ration.  While  the  convention  held  that  its  sovereignty  was  supreme,  as  did 
our  convention  of  1837,  yet  both  adopted  the  wise  policy  of  submitting  their 
work  to  a  popular  vote  for  ratification  or  rejection.  They  could  have  done 
otherwise,  but  all  things  that  are  lawful  are  not  expedient,  and  the  policy  of 
submission  to  the  people  is  one  of  undoubted  wisdom.  In  1846,  the  Legisla* 
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ture  of  New  York  was  about  to  provide  for  a  convention,  and  there  was  a  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  legislature,  to  limit  the  powers  or  mea¬ 
surably  direct  the  actions  of  the  convention.  The  authority  to  do  so  was 
gravely  questioned,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  was  formally  requested 
to  instruct  the  legislature  as  to  its  powers.  The  question  was  considered  by  a 
full  bench,  and  the  court  said:  “Neither  the  calling  of  a  convention,  nor  a 
convention  itself,  is  a  proceeding  under  the  constitution.  It  is  above  and  beyond 
the  constitution.  Instead  of  acting  under  the  forms  and  within  the  limits  pre¬ 
scribed  by  that  instrument,  the  very  business  of  the  convention  is  to  change 
these  forms  and  boundaries  as  the  public  interests  may  seem  to  require.  A 
convention  is  not  a  Government  measure,  but  a  movement  of  the  people ,  having 
for  its  object  a  change,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  existing  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Nor  are  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  singular  in  assuming  that  their  conven¬ 
tions  are,  for  the  time  being,  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  have  been  held  in  the  several  States  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
conventions  which  framed  or  ratified  constitutions,  or  parts  of  constitutions, 
and  of  that  number  not  less  than  forty  have  ordained  and  established  new 
fundamental  law  without  submission  to  the  people  ;  and  among  those  not  sub¬ 
mitting  their  work  to  a  popular  vote  are  most  of  the  old  States,  where  respect 
for  lawful  authority  and  resistance  to  usurpation  are  distinguishing  character¬ 
istics  of  the  people. 

SOVEREIGN  POWER  EXERCISED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION. 

And  we  may  turn  to  the  highest  of  all  authority  in  the  history  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment — the  convention  that  framed  our  National  Constitution— and  there 
learn  that  no  instructions  or  limitations,  even  though  distinctly  expressed  in 
the  creation  or  appointment  of  delegates,  can  abridge  the  powers  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  delegates  to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  were  all,  with  the 
single  exception  of  those  from  New  Jersey,  chosen  with  express  instructions 
limiting  their  authority  to  revising  and  reporting  amendments  to  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  When  the  delegates  assembled  and  conferred  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  country,  nearly  all  agreed  that  mere  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  unequal  to  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  just  founded  at  so  much 
sacrifice,  and  that  a  Federal  Government,  with  ample  powers  to  maintain  its 
supreme  authority,  must  be  organized.  It  was  this  departure  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  from  its  peremptory  instructions  that  made  many  States  hesitate  long  be¬ 
fore  ratifying  the  Constitution.  They  were  reluctant  to  surrender  the  absolute 
sovereignty  they  possessed  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Federal  Government  the  powers  essential  to  its  perpetuity.  I  need 
not  remind  you  how  conclusively  the  recent  trials  of  our  Government  to  main¬ 
tain  its  unity  prove  that  the  framers  of  our  National  Constitution,  in  exercis¬ 
ing  their  sovereign  authority  regardless  of  their  instructions,  were  wiser  than 
their  generation.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  Congress  acted  under  the 
authority  of  the  schedule  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  passed  laws  for  the 
election  of  the  President,  and  for  the  return  and  formal  promulgation  of  the 
vote,  before  the  constitution  went  into  effect  by  the  approval  of  the  States. 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  convention,  was  not  unmindful  that  the  Colonial  Con- 
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gress  of  1776,  being,  like  a  convention,  the  only  body  representing  the  power 
of  the  people,  defined  its  sovereign  power  in  the  memorable  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  declaring:  “  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare 
that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  should  be,  free  and  independent 
States.” 


WHO  COMPLAIN  OF  THE  ELECTION  ORDINANCE. 

But  the  crowning  offence  of  the  convention  is  its  ordinance  of  submission. 
It  made  mourning  in  the  land  of  the  rings.  It  flung  bereavement  into  every 
circle  of  our  modern  politicians,  who  have  just  brought  the  soience  of  manu¬ 
facturing  election  returns  to  the  most  exquisite  perfection,  when  they  have 
notice  from  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  that  they  will  be  left  out  of  the 
play  for  just  one  entertainment.  They  would  not  care  for  just  one  trial  of  an 
honest  election  in  Philadelphia  when  no  lucrative  offices  are  to  fill,  but  for  the 
fact  that  omitting  them  in  the  play  for  one  time  only  omits  them  forever. 
[Applause.]  An  honest  election  will  adopt  the  constitution,  and  after  the 
constitution  comes  the  deluge.  [Cheers.]  “It  is  an  insult  to  Philadelphia  and 
her  laws!  ”  cries  some  sublime,  unsophisticated  citizen,  who,  in  his  simplicity, 
sees  nothing,  knows  nothing,  and  courts  honors  from  the  rings,  for  which  he 
pays  roundly  in  cash  from  year  to  year,  but  never  gets  more  than  a  distant 
view  of  the  promised  land.  And  along  the  whole  line  of  office-holders,  and 
repeaters,  and  rounders,  the  cry  is  echoed  that  Philadelphia  is  insulted  by  the 
special  election  ordinance  passed  by  the  convention.  Strange  to  say,  the  mer¬ 
chants,  the  bankers,  the  manufacturers,  the  business  men,  and  the  industrial 
classes  of  every  calling  are  not  the  men  who  complain  that  Philadelphia  is 
insulted.  On  the  contrary,  every  intelligent  citizen  who  desires  an  honest 
expression  of  the  ballot-box  now  and  hereafter,  is  profoundly  grateful  to  the 
convention  for  its  bold  vindication  of  the  right  of  our  city  to  relief  from  the 
most  infamous  election  laws  ever  enacted  or  executed.  [Applause.]  The 
pride  of  Philadelphia  that  is  offended,  and  the  self-respect  that  is  wounded, 
have  their  habitations  where  the  pride  of  honest  citizenship  and  the  self- 
respect  of  virtuous  manhood  are  utter  strangers.  The  complaint  comes  from 
those  who  have  made  elections  a  mockery  and  a  fraud,  and  justly  earned  for 
our  city  and  her  government  the  contempt  of  the  world. 


THE  ELECTION  ORDINANCES  OF  OTHER  STATES. 

The  ordinance  of  submission  is  not  in  any  sense  novel.  In  probably  half 
the  instances  where  conventions  of  the  different  States  have  submitted  consti¬ 
tutions,  they  have  expressly  provided  not  only  how  they  should  be  submitted, 
but  to  whom  they  should  be  submitted.  In  some  instances  the  ordinance  of 
submission  was  “  to  the  people  of  the  State,”  coupled  with  provisions  defining 
who  are  meant  by  “  the  people,”  and  how  elections  should  be  held  and  returned. 
In  some  cases  the  general  election  laws  were  adopted  entire  ;  in  others,  they 
were  acoepted  with  modifications. 
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In  the  case  of  Virginia  in  1830,  and  again  in  1851 ;  in  Rhode  Island  in  1842, 
and  in  West  Virginia  in  1863,  the  conventions  revolutionized  the  qualifications 
of  voters,  and  by  ordinances  of  submission,  changed  the  laws  regulating  suf¬ 
frage,  and  limited  or  enlarged  the  rights  of  citizens  to  take  effect  at  the  elec¬ 
tions  held  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  constitutions.  In  Virginia  and 
in  Rhode  Island  the  right  of  suffrage  was  enlarged  by  the  limitation  or  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  properly  qualification  for  electors,  and  citizens  to  be  newly  enfran¬ 
chised  by  the  proposed  constitutions,  were,  by  convention  ordinances,  author¬ 
ized  to  vote  on  the  ratification,  and  they  did  so  in  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
the  State.  In  West  Virginia  the  right  of  suffrage  was  restricted  by  the  new 
constitution  to  those  who  had  not  aided  in  the  rebellion,  and  in  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  submission  all  who  were  disfranchised  by  the  proposed  constitution 
were  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  the  question  of  ratification,  notwithstanding 
they  were  citizens  and  qualified  electors  under  the  then  existing  laws.  In 
Rhode  Island  the  restrictions  upon  suffrage  provoked  an  attempt  at  revolution, 
under  the  lead  of  Dorr,  but  it  was  not  sustained  by  the  people,  and  never  rose 
above  the  dignity  of  a  rebellion.  It,  however,  enforced  a  modification  of  the 
constitution  in  the  legitimate  manner,  anti  by  ordinance  framed  with  the  con¬ 
stitution,  the  enlarged  suffrage  took  effect  at  once,  and  enabled  the  disfran¬ 
chised  to  vote  in  favor  of  their  own  disenthralment.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  1838, 
the  proposed  constitution  disfranchised  the  colored  voters  of  the  State,  but  the 
ordinance  of  submission  protected  the  black  man  in  his  right  to  vote  on  his 
own  disfranchisement,  by  declaring  that  the  amendments  should  be  submitted 
to  those  “  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  convention.”  In  Wisconsin,  in 
1848,  and  in  Minnesota,  in  1857,  the  conventions  submitted  their  constitutions 
to  the  people,  and  by  ordinance  provided  that  the  white  male  inhabitants  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  should  vote  on  the  ratification,  regardless  of  the  laws 
of  residence,  naturalization,  or  requiring  the  payment  of  taxes.  Of  all  the 
ordinances  submitting  the  many  constitutions  to  the  people,  but  few  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  “  the  qualified  electors  under  existing  laws.” 


THE  CONVENTION— ITS  DECISIVE  PROTEST  AGAINST  FRAUD. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  State  will  not  fail  to  take  note  of  the 
most  significant  fact,  that  in  a  convention  in  which  the  dominant  political  party 
of  this  city  had  a  positive  majority,  elected  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
usages  of  the  organization,  but  fifteen  votes  could  be  rallied,  on  a  direct  issue, 
to  sustain  the  infamous  election  laws  of  Philadelphia.  [Applause.]  In  vain 
did  Gen.  White  crack  the  party  whip  and  appeal  to  the  partisan  prejudices  of  the 
convention,  to  save  our  registry  law  from  such  a  seal  of  condemnation  as  would 
make  its  support  impossible  hereafter.  A  few  political  dependents  were  silenced 
or  made  to  vote  against  their  convictions ;  but  ninety-eight  delegates  pro¬ 
claimed,  by  the  record  they  made,  that  there  are  now  no  elections  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  that  there  shall  be  one  election  held  here  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
December  next.  [Cheers.]  It  is  not  denied  that  the  convention  is  composed 
of  men  of  the  highest  character  for  intelligence  and  integrity.  Within  my 
recollection  of  political  deliberative  bodies,  I  have  never  seen  one  in  our  State 
so  conspicuous  for  the  general  experience,  culture,  and  blameless  character 
pf  its  members  ;  and  the  expression  of  sujh  a  body  by  a  vote  so  overwhelm- 
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ing,  demanding  an  honest  election  in  this  city  for  the  constitution,  is  an  ad¬ 
monition  that  all  upright  men  will  most  cordially  approve2— one  that  all  pru¬ 
dent  men,  however  vicious,  will  respect,  and  one  that  reckless  bad  men  will  be 
made  obey.  [Applause.]  I  honor  Messrs.  Wetherill,  Littleton,  Newlin,  and 
Simpson,  [cheers,]  Republican  delegates  from  Philadelphia,  who  had  the 
courage  to  flaunt  defiance  into  the  very  teeth  of  organized  fraud  in  our  midst, 
and  when  the  fearful  reckoning,  now  in  the  near  future,  is  over,  and  all  parties 
learn  to  confer  their  honors,  without  stain,  upon  their  worthy  members,  those 
who  sullenly,  and  with  conscious  shame,  voted  with  the  pitiful  minority  to 
hand  the  constitution  over  to  the  election  manipulators  under  the  registry  law, 
would  be  glad  to  blot  out  their  records  if  they  could. 

THREATS  OF  EXECUTIVE  OR  JUDICIAL  INTERFERENCE. 

The  threat  of  injunctions  by  the  courts  to  restrain  the  offioers  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  election  ordinances,  is  the  idle  gabble  of  small 
politicians.  For  courts  to  attempt  to  enjoin  the  execution  of  an  ordinance  of 
the  convention  would  be  the  subaltern  attempting  to  direct  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  as  few,  if  any,  judges  in  this  State  are  either  imbecile  or  reck¬ 
lessly  dishonest,  it  will  not  be  done.  [Applause.]  Equally  futile  will  be  the 
appeal  to  Governor  Hartranft  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the  registry 
law  applicable  to  the  special  election,  and  nullifying  the  election  ordinance. 
The  Pope  issued  a  bull  against  the  comet,  but  that  obstinate  luminary  kept  on 
in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way ;  and  if  Governor  Hartranft  was  capable  of 
assuming  to  be  superior  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Commonwealth,  we 
would  have  only  a  little  bombast  and  a  disgraced  Executive.  There  are  those 
who  have  doubtless  advised  him,  and  perhaps  urged  him  most  earnestly  to  do 
so.  It  would  be  politically,  and  perhaps  personally,  unsafe  for  them  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  disregard  the  convention  ordinance,  and  they  hope  that  the  Governor 
might  venture  to  bell  the  cat  while  they  wait  in  security  until  the  popular 
pulse  is  fully  tested  [Laughter],  I  believe  that  Governor  Hartranft  would 
not  throw  himself  into  the  breach  to  enforce  the  registry  law  against  the  elec¬ 
tion  ordinance  if  he  could.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  could  not  if  he  would. 
[Applause.]  Secretary  Quay  will  doubtless  transmit  the  whole  law  of  the 
Legislature  to  election  officers,  and  call  attention  of  Philadelphia  officers  to 
the  ordinance,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  attempt  a  revolutionary  side  show  on  his 
own  private  aocount,  or  to  imagine  that  he  is  a  Lord  Chancellor,  with  power  to 
reverse  the  solemn  action  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people.  He 
has  been  blamed  for  several  things  in  his  time,  but  I  do  not  recollect  of  having 
heard  him  denounced  as  a  fool.  [Laughter.] 


THE  IMPOTENT  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

On  what  meat  have  these  our  modern  legislative  Cmsers  fed,  [laughter]  that 
they  should  become  superior  to  the  people  themselves  ?  Let  us  look  at  the 
record.  The  act  of  June  7th,  1871,  provides — “  That  the  question  of  calling 
a  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  be  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  general  election,  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  October  next.”  All  the  remainder  of  the  act  is  simply  directory  as  to  the 
manner  of  labeling  tickets  and  making  the  returns.  No  restrictions  or  limita- 
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tions  whatever  are  suggested.  The  people  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
declared  for  a  Convention,  and  the  language  of  the  act  I  have  just  quoted  is 
its  charter;  and  its  powers  are  as  plenary  as  the  powers  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  Had  the  Legislature  in  the  act  submitting  to  the  people  the  question 
of  a  Convention,  proposed  that  the  Convention,  if  called,  should  not  alter  the 
bill  of  rights,  or  establish  courts  of  equity,  or  make  any  ordinance  of  submis¬ 
sion  in  conflict  with  the  election  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  people  had  voted 
for  a  Convention  with  such  limitations,  the  powers  of  the  Convention  might 
have  been  regarded  as  circumscribed  by  the  sovereign  authority,  but  no  such 
question  arises  in  this  case.  The  authority  conferred  upon  the  Convention  by 
the  people  is  bounded  by  no  reservations,  and  its  powers  must  of  necessity  be 
equal  to  the  powers  of  the  sovereign.  A  year  afterwards,  the  Legislature  took 
the  alarm.  Constitutional  Reform  begun  to  assume  a  tangible  shape,  and  its 
coming  struck  terror  into  the  virtuous  Legislature  of  the  State.  [Laughter.] 
They  had  failed  to  lock  the  doors  when  they  might  have  done  it,  and  after  the 
animal  got  out,  they  rushed  frantically  to  pad-lock  the  whole  establishment. 
They  did  not  care  about  the  bill  of  rights,  for  many  of  them  did  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  Shakspeare,  the  Bible,  the  comic  almanac  or  the  Constitution. 
[Shouts  of  laughter.]  They  cared  nothing  for  courts  of  equity,  but  they  did 
care  for  the  preservation  of  the  registry  law,  as  by  that  machinery  they  could, 
if  it  should  come  to  the  worst,  defeat  reform  by  falsifying  the  returns.  They 
did  not  dare  propose  the  single  restriction  upon  the  Convention  that  it  should 
submit  the  Constitution  under  the  registry  law,  so  they  used  the  bill  of  rights 
and  the  equity  courts  as  velvet  to  cover  the  claws  of  ballot-stuffing.  There 
were  fortunately  some  good  men  in  the  Legislature  who  made  even  the  absurd 
law  to  deny  its  chief  purpose.  Section  4  of  the  act  of  11th  April,  1872, 
provides  that  the  Convention  “shall  have  power  to  propose  to  the  citizens  of 
this  Commonwealth,  for  their  approval  or  rejection,  a  new  Constitution,  or 
amendments  to  the  present  one,  or  specific  amendments  to  be  voted  for  sepa¬ 
rately,  &c.”  The  same  section  also  requires  that  the  bill  of  rights  shall  not 
be  changed,  but  that  it  “should  remain  inviolate  forever.”  Next  it  forbids 
the  Convention  “to  submit  any  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  or 
courts  with  exclusive  equity  jurisdiction.”  Probably  the  Legislature  feared 
that  equity  might  become  too  common  a  commodity  for  the  comfort  of  some  of 
its  members,  [laughter,]  and  they  decided  that  the  Convention  should  not  even 
“submit  any  proposition”  for  exclusive  equity  courts.  So  much  done  by 
the  Legislature  was  sheer  folly,  as  impotent  as  it  is  arrogant ;  but  in  the  next 
section  it  blundered  upon  a  practical  reversal  of  itself.  Section  5  is  as 
follows : 

“  The  Convention  shall  submit  the  amendments  agreed  to  by  it,  to  the  quali¬ 
fied  voters  of  the  State  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  at  such  time,  or  times, 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Convention  shall  prescribe,  subject,  however,  to  the 
limitation  as  to  the  separate  submission  of  amendments  contained  in  the  act, 
and  all  the  amendments  accepted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors  voting 
thereon,  shall  become  part  of  the  Constitution.” 

Even  by  the  express  assent  of  the  Legislature,  the  Convention  may  submit 
amendments  or  constitutions  “  at  such  time  or  times”  as  the  body  may  desire. 
It  may  submit  a  dozen  different  constitutions  at  a  dozen  different  times,  and 
“  such  manner  as  the  Convention  shall  prescribe.”  It  may  do  it  on  any  day 
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or  days  it  may  name.  It  may  do  it  under  the  registry  law  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  whole  State,  or  under  the  general  election  laws  in  operation  outside  of 
Philadelphia  and  apply  them  here  as  elsewhere,  or  it  may  make  a  new  law  for 
the  whole  State,  or  special  and  severe  laws  for  scoundrels  and  liberal  laws  for 
honest  voters.  [Cheers  and  applause.]  In  the  next  seotion  the  Legislature 
probably  meant  to  fasten  the  registry  law  of  this  city  upon  the  Convention,  but 
learned  and  scholarly  as  our  legislators  are,  [laughter]  the  wrong  word  got 
into  the  right  place,  or  the  right  word  into  the  wrong  place  for  our  city  Solons, 
and  the  section  falls  short  of  its  purpose.  Section  6  provides  that  “  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  decide  for  or  against  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  or  specific 
amendments,  shall  be  conducted  as  the  general  elections  of  this  Commonwealth 
are  now  by  law  conducted.”  Under  the  ordinance  of  the  Convention,  the 
election  can  be  “  conducted”  as  the  general  elections  are  conducted  by  law, 
except  that  repeaters  will  not  be  “  conducted  ”  from  poll  to  poll  as  is  now  the 
custom  under  the  registry  law :  [shouts  of  laughter]  and  the  computation  of 
the  returns  will  not  be  “conducted”  by  “  lightning  calculators”  [laughter] 
and  experts  in  the  transposition  of  figures.  [Cheers  and  applause.]  In  all 
other  respects  the  coming  election  will  be  “conducted”  as  our  general  elections 
are  now  managed  by  law.  Such  are  the  attempted  restrictions  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  upon  a  body,  previously  called  by  the  people  without  restriction,  and 
clothed  with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State.  They  are  equally  absurd  in 
their  assumptions  and  in  their  confused  and  contradictory  expressions.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  Convention  was  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  obey  or 
even  respect  them,  for  they  would  be  inoperative  because  unintelligible.  If 
the  act  means  anything,  it  is  that  the  Convention  has  the  entirely  needless  as¬ 
sent  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  and  propose  new  constitutions  as  often  as  its 
work  may  be  disapproved  by  the  people.  Of  course  the  Convention  will  meet 
again  and  present  such  new  amendments  as  would  seem  to  be  desired  by  the 
people,  if  the  Constitution  soon  to  be  voted  on  should  be  rejected.  This 
would  not  only  be  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  Convention,  and  would  be  in 
strict  accord  with  the  action  of  the  Convention  of  1789.  It  published  the 
Constitution,  and  adjourned  for  some  six  months  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  it  revised  the  instrument  to  meet  objections 
which  seemed  well  founded,  and  then  ordained  and  established  the  organic 
law.  The  present  Convention  has  published  the  new  Constitution,  and  taken 
the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  people.  A  negative  vote 
would  be  instructions  to  the  Convention  to  modify  its  work,  just  as  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  people,  by  personal  intercourse  with  the  delegates  and  by 
petition,  in  1789,  made  the  Convention  of  that  year  modify  its  action  in  mate¬ 
rial  respects  before  establishing  it.  The  adjournment  to  a  day  certain,  after  the 
election,  is  a  guarantee  that  constitutional  reform  must  be  attained,  and  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  people.  Those  who  insist  that  the  functions  of  the 
Convention  would  cease  upon  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  Constitution,  forget 
to  point  out  the  authority  that  could  determine  and  dissolve  it.  The  Governor 
certainly  could  not ;  the  courts  could  not,  and  the  Legislature  could  not.  The 
sovereign  power  of  the  State  only  can  dissolve  it,  and  that  sovereign  power  is 
the  Convention  itself.  [Applause.]  It  can  be  adjourned  without  day,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  own  action,  only  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  under  an  enabling  aot 
of  the  legislature,  or  by  revolution. 

If  we  would  learn  the  positive  and  supreme  authority  thus  enjoyed  and  oon« 
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ferrad  by  the  people,  we  are  not  left  to  any  question  of  mere  construction, 
about  which  learned  men  might  conscientiously  differ.  It  is  defined,  in  express 
terms,  in  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  section  2d  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  as  follows  : 

“That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  People,  and  all  free  governments  are 
founded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  peace,  safety  and  happi¬ 
ness  ;  for  the  advancement  of  these  ends,  they  have,  at  all  times,  an  unalienable 
and  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  reform  or  abolish,  their  government,  in  such  manner 
as  they  may  think  proper .” 

SOVEREIGN  POWER  ESSENTIAL  TO  REFORM. 

The  very  occasion  that  now  looks  us  squarely  in  the  face  is  the  most  conclu¬ 
sive  argument  for  the  necessity  of  just  such  authority  as  the  convention  has 
but  partially  exercised.  If  there  is  no  sovereign  power  in  the  State  that  can 
be  enforced  without  employing  the  channels  of  ordinary  authority,  organized 
wrong  once  in  power  would  be  omnipotent  and  protract  its  control  indefinitely. 
The  people  resume  their  reserved  authority  only  when  some  supreme  neces¬ 
sity  demands  it.  When  public  wrongs  become  intolerable,  and  relief  is  un¬ 
attainable  through  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  law,  they  arm  themselves 
with  their  sovereignty,  and  all  enactments  and  tribunals  must  conform  to  their 
mandate.  They  cannot  assemble  in  mass  as  did  the  ancient  republics,  or  free 
democracies,  but  they  transfer  their  sovereign  power  to  representatives.  If  it 
were  otherwise  reform  would  be  impossible.  If  corrupt  legislation  can  be 
arrested  only  by  an  appeal  to  a  corrupt  Legislature,  and  if  the  purity  of  elec¬ 
tions  can  be  restored  only  by  the  formal  approval  given  through  a  polluted 
ballot,  in  what  future  generation  or  century  might  the  reform  of  our  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  elections  be  reasonably  expected  ?  [Applause.]  It  is  this  contin¬ 
gency,  now  confronting  us  in  this  city,  that  makes  an  election  ordinance  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority  to  restore  the  Commonwealth  and 
our  municipality  to  fidelity  in  their  governments.  It  is  one  of  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  people — powers  which  reach  even  to  revolution  when  impera¬ 
tively  necessary  to  purify  the  laws,  and  the  action  of  the  convention  is  clearly 
within  the  scope  of  its  duties,  and  is  as  patriotic  as  it  is  lawful. 


THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 

I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  refer  somewhat  at  length  to  the  powers  of  the 
convention,  because  it  has  been  assailed  for  disregarding  the  limitations  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  infamous  registry  law  of  this  city,  and  I  cannot  now  give 
a  full  review  of  the  new  constitution.  It  has  imperfections,  doubtless,  and 
there  are  a  few  things  in  it  I  would  leave  out,  and  several  things  out  that  I 
would  put  in  ;  but  I  offer  no  apology  for  giving  it,  in  its  entirety,  my  earnest 
and  unqualified  support.  It  is  the  best  constitution,  taken  as  a  whole,  that  has 
ever  been  submitted  to,  or  adopted  by,  any  State  in  the  Union.  [Cheers.]  Its 
changes  are  not  arbitrary  or  violent,  and  only  in  few  instances  at  all  radical. 
It  will  make  no  convulsion  in  any  interests  affected  by  it,  save  in  the  corrupt 
control  of  legislation,  of  elections,  and  of  municipal  mal-administration.  All 
legitimate  and  honest  progress  in  the  State  is  not  only  protected  from  the  free 
lance  of  the  spoiler,  but  encouraged  by  the  guarantee  of  a  liberal  policy.  Our 
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vast  and  varied  corporate  interests,  which  have  added  untold  millions  to  our 
wealth,  can  prosper  under  the  proposed  new  fundamental  law,  unless  there  are 
those  which  must  have  special  privileges  and  discriminating  legislation.  If  we 
have  such,  we  can  well  spare  them.  Our  judiciary  has  been  given  uniformity, 
and  the  much  needed  facilities  for  the  prompt  administration  of  justice  are  fully 
provided.  District  courts  are  very  properly  abolished.  The  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  is  the  court  of  the  people,  and  it  should  have  no  courts  between  it  and 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  impair 
the  usefulness  of  the  District  Court  judges  to  introduce  them  to  the  only  court 
that  is  as  old  and  honored  as  the  law  itself,  and  it  will  not  impair  the  Common 
Pleas  to  have  the  District  judges  infused  into  it.  The  provision  making  each 
county  of  forty  thousand  population  a  judicial  district,  does  in  a  practical,  metho¬ 
dical  manner  what  the  Legislature  would  do  in  a  few  years  in  a  very  bungling 
way.  We  may  drop  a  tear  for  our  aldermanic  officials  of  Philadelphia.  They 
leave  their  country’s  official  robes  for  their  country’s  good,  and  they  may  be 
pitied,  as  they  go  with  hearty  thanks  for  their  going.  [Cheers.]  There  are 
doubtless  a  few  who  are  single  from  the  common  herd,  but  their  numerical 
strength  would  not  have  saved  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  [Laughter.]  They 
will  not  go  alone,  however,  for  their  election  officers  and  their  registry  can¬ 
vassers,  with  the  appurtenances  thereunto  appertaining,  will  go  out  with  them, 
and  like  the  tide  of  the  Pontic  sea,  that  knows  no  returning  ebb.  [Applause.] 
The  unsold  franchises  of  the  State,  still  held  in  the  political  junk-shops  of  our 
legislators,  will  be  blotted  out,  and  the  broad  seal  of  the  State  will  cease  to  be 
hawked  like  horses  in  the  market-stalls.  [Cheers  and  applause.]  Free  schools 
are  assured  of  not  less  than  a  million  annually,  and  the  women  will  help  offi- 
.cially  to  direct  its  expenditure.  City  debts  are  limited  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
assessed  value  of  property,  a  provision  most  opportune  to  save  Philadelphia 
from  Philadelphia  Government. 


THE  REGENERATION  OF  OUR  ELECTIONS. 

But  I  must  turn  to  the  changes  made  by  the  new  constitution  which  are  of 
commanding  interest,  especially  to  our  city.  The  most  momentous  issue  to 
our  people  at  this  time  is  the  rescue  of  our  elections  from  the  acknowledged  con¬ 
trol  of  systematic  fraud.  The  purity  of  the  ballot  is  the  anchor  of  public 
safety.  While  it  is  unpolluted,  men  may  become  indifferent  about  public  ser- 
vants  at  times,  and  may  yield  support  to  unworthy  men  in  obedience  to  party 
passion,  but  they  have  a  positive  remedy,  and  they  can  correct  their  own 
wrongs  in  season.  While  the  ballot,  expresses  the  verdict  of  the  people,  each 
citizen  is  an  integral  part  of  the  government,  municipal  and  State,  and  he  can 
be  heard  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  him  and  protect 
his  person  and  property.  When  officials  abuse  their  trusts  public  reprobation 
is  quickened  because  it  is  conscious  of  its  omnipotence.  But  when  the  ballot 
is  prostituted  to  a  mere  machine  that  returns  elections  regardless  Of  the  votes 
cast,  the  citizen  is  powerless  and  voiceless,  and  his  energies  and  thrift  must 
pay  any  demanded  tribute  to  maladministration.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
Philadelphia  to-day.  Her  citizens  are  absolutely  disfranchised,  and  her  elec¬ 
tions  are  a  hollow  mockery  and  a  consuming  reproach.  So  long  has  this 
organized  assault  upon  the  public  will  been  successful,  and  so  complete  are  its 
appliances  for  future  control,  that  popular  opinion  is  contemptuously  defied  in 
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the  selection  of  candidates,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  leading  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  government.  Men  conspicuous  for  unfitness,  morally  and  intel¬ 
lectually,  have  been  thrust  into  most  responsible  offices,  when  their  defeat  by 
the  honest  vote  of  the  people  was  as  notorious  as  their  incompetency.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  Fraud,  not  accidental  or  exceptional,  but  studied  and  perfect  in  its 
ramifications,  has  run  riot  in  every  channel  of  power  pertaining  to  our  elections. 
Our  registry  is  a  palpable  falsehood— tens  of  thousands  greater  than  our  votes, 
while  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  denied  the  right  of  suffrage.  All  judicial 
restraints  upon  the  registry  are  practically  destroyed,  and  ,the  supreme  control 
of  the  question  of  citizenship  confided,  in  many  instances,  to  hired  pimps  of 
contractors  for  returns.  [Cheers  and  Applause.]  Repeaters  and  rounders, 
for  the  support  of  whom  the  people  are  plundered,  and  for  whose  liberty 
justice  is  cheated,  stuff  the  ballot-boxes,  with  the  consent  of  election  officers 
carefully  chosen  for  the  purpose;  and  when  the  Board  of  Return  Judges  of 
this  second  city  of  the  Union  escapes  disorder  and  violence,  it  is  because  there 
are  not  enough  of  honest  and  competent  judges  present  to  protest  against  false 
computations  and  fraudulent  certificates.  [Applause.]  Those  who  are  experts 
in  the  science  of  falsifying  returns,  and  whose  achievements  are  heralded  with 
pride,  claim  and  receive  positions  of  most  responsible  trust  and  large  emolu¬ 
ments  as  a  reward  for  unblushing  crime.  What  intelligent  citizen  does  not 
recognize  this  picture  of  Philadelphia  elections  as  painfully  true  to  life  ?  And 
is  it  to  hang  perpetually  before  our  eyes  with  its  deformities  growing  and  its 
pollution  deepening  ?  I  believe  that  it  cannot  last  indefinitely,  but  how  long  ? 
Sooner  or  later,  without  the  agency  of  constitutional  reform,  it  would  go  out 
in  the  infamy  that  revolution  stamps  upon  criminals  who  are  stronger  than  the 
laws  [cheers]  ;  but  peaceful,  lawful,  complete,  and  permanent  regeneration  is 
now  within  the  reach  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  if  they  will  but  be  faithful 
to  themselves.  No  honest  political  interests  can  be  endangered  by  the  effort. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  Republicans  of  the  convention,  embracing  many  of  the  best 
and  purest  men  of  the  State,  are  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  best  Democrats 
to  restore  the  integrity  of  our  elections.  With  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
the  registry  law  ends,  and  the  question  of  elections  returns  to  the  control  of 
judicious  and  uniform  laws.  The  vocation  of  the  repeater  will  be  gone,  for 
each  voter  must  reside  sixty  days  preceding  the  election  in  his  district.  Per¬ 
sonations  are  made  almost  impossible  by  the  numbering  of  tickets  voted  to 
correspond  with  the  number  of  the  names  on  the  poll  list,  and  the  reduction 
of  precincts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  voters,  and  any  voter  may  write  his 
name  on  his  ballot.  The  attempt  to  corrupt  an  election  forfeits  citizenship, 
and  the  candidate  who  sanctions  fraud  is  made  ineligible  to  any  office  of  honor 
and  profit.  The  whole  machinery  of  fraud  that  has  so  long  perverted  the 
expression  of  the  popular  will  and  that  has  made  profligacy  the  rule  in  the 
administration  of  our  affairs,  can  now  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  if  now  it  falls, 
it  will  fall,  like  Lucifer,  to  rise  no  more.  [Applause.]  This  appalling  de¬ 
bauchery  in  our  elections  was  the  necessity  that  called  forth  the  election 
ordinance  of  the  convention  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  98  to  15.  The 
ordinance  was  no  accident  or  by-play.  The  men  who  control  the  machinery 
of  the  registry  law,  and  whose  continuance  in  power  depends  upon  perpetuating 
that  law,  made  merry  over  the  efforts  of  the  convention  to  attain  constitutional 
reform,  while  they  make  up  the  election  returns.  They  flaunted  their  inso¬ 
lent  defiance  into  the  face  of  the  convention,  forgetful  that  they  might  call  into 
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ihe  struggle  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  notice  to  the  citizens  of  the 
pity  and  State  was:  “There  shall  be  no  election  in  Philadelphia.  How  much 
majority  must  we  return  to  defeat  the  constitution?”  The  answer  of  the  con¬ 
vention  is:  “In  the  name  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth,  there  shall  be  an  honest  election  and  a  fair  return  in  every 
city  and  county  in  the  State!”  [Cheers  and  protracted  applause.]  One 
honest  election  is  thus  assured  in  Philadelphia.  That  one  election  must  give 
us  the  new  constitution,  and  the  new  constitution  will  give  us  honest  elections 
thereafter. 

THE  OVERTHROW  OF  SPECIAL  LEGISLATION. 

Another  most  vital  reform  proposed  by  the  new  constitution  is  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  enlargement  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  severe  limitation  of  its 
powers.  Disgraceful  and  oppressive  as  has  been  special  legislation  generally, 
here  in  Philadelphia  it  has  wounded  more  widely  and  deeply  than  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State.  It  ha3  steadily  and  stealthily  crept  upon  us  until  it  has 
compassed  the  control  of  almost  our  entire  resources.  The  enormous  taxes 
paid  by  our  citizens,  after  meeting  the  interest  of  our  constantly  increasing 
debt,  and  a  few  unimportant  expenditures,  are  all  disbursed  by  combinations 
of  favorites  with  the  dominant  power,  organized  under  special  laws,  passed  and 
enacted  solely  in  the  interest  of  individuals,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  publio. 
Millions  may  to-day  be  demanded,  and  the  collection  enforced,  even  in  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  the  city,  by  an  organization  created  by  a  special  statute. 
The  city  is  full  of  trusts  and  commissions,  without  adequate  accountability  to 
the  people,  and  they  are  created  from  year  to  year,  as  the  necessities  of  our 
political  managers  require  them.  City  legislation  has  become  a  profession — 
not  one  that  invites  the  scholar  and  the  statesman,  but  one  that  appeals  to  the 
cupidity  and  mean  ambition  of  the  cunning  managers  of  our  wards  and  precinots. 
[Applause.]  In  vain  have  the  people  sought  to  correct  this  evil.  Even  before 
ballot-stuffing  was  the  preliminary  education  of  the  legislator  [laughter],  the 
tireless  activity  of  the  venal  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  honest  public  ;  and 
now  he  who  can  most  merit  a  home  on  Cherry  Hill  for  election  frauds,  is  not 
only  safe  from  punishment,  but  is  omnipotent  in  the  legislative  canvass. 
[Shouts  of  laughter.]  For  all  these  cancerous  sores  upon  our  body  politic  the 
new  constitution  proposes  a  complete  remedy.  The  legislature  will  be  largely 
increased,  bringing  the  representative  more  immediately  into  intercourse  wijth 
his  constituents,  and  enhancing  the  difficulties  of  debauchery  by  reason  of 
numbers.  But  the  most  effectual  protection  against  corrupt  legislation  are  the 
provisions  which  strip  the  Legislature  of  all  authority  to  enact  special  laws. 
One  single  line  that  is  in  the  new  constitution  would  have  saved  Philadelphia 
more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  money  and  an  incalculable  measure  of 
degradation,  had  it  been  in  the  new  constitution  fifteen  years  ago.  I  refer  to  a 
line  in  section  7  of  the  article  on  legislation,  that  expressly  forbids  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  counties,  cities,  townships,  wards,  boroughs,  or 
school  districts.  The  reform  proposed  is  sweeping  in  its  revolution,  and  takes 
from  the  Legislature  all  control  of  the  city — of  her  streets,  revenues,  schools, 
etc. — except  as  general  laws  enacted  for  the  whole  State,  may  affect  our  citi¬ 
zens.  Another  provision  of  the  new  constitution  requires  notice  of  any  looal 
bill  to  be  advertised  in  the  proper  city  or  county  before  it  can  be  enacted. 
Under  the  new  constitution  hasty  legislation  will  be  impossible.  No  bill  can 
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pass  without  having  been  first  read  in  full  on  three  different  days  in  each 
house,  and  then  it  can  be  passed  only  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  each  house,  upon  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays.  Considering  that 
many  oppressive  special  laws  now  in  operation  were  never  more  than  half 
passed,  and  some  not  even  passed  at  all,  the  value  of  the  provision  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  most  obnoxious  measures  are  usually  rushed  through,  or 
marked  as  rushed  through,  on  private  bill  days,  when  bills  are  often  read  only 
by  their  titles;  and  no  one  but  the  clerks  can  know  what  has  been  done. 
Amendments,  too,  the  anacondas  often  concealed  in  the  folds  of  the  little  ser¬ 
pents,  are  made  to  see  daylight  by  the  new  requirements.  [Laughter.]  Every 
amendment  must  be  printed,  after  it  is  offered,  before  it  can  be  considered. 
Appropriations  cannot  be  logrolled  through  the  Legislature.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  can  contain  only  appropriations  for  the  public  debt,  the  Legislative, 
Judicial  and  Executive  Departments,  and  public  schools.  All  other  expendi¬ 
tures  of  public  money  must  be  by  separate  bills,  embracing  but  one  aj^propria- 
tion  in  each.  With  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  the  legislative  halls 
will  be  barren  of  plunder,  and  where  the  carrion  is  not  the  blizzards  will  not 
congregate.  [Shouts  of  laughter.]  The  disgust  of  some  of  your  legislators  as 
they  enter  upon  their  duties  under  the  new  constitution  with  enforced  honesty, 
will  be  equalled  only  by  the  disgust  of  their  reputably  constituents  at  their 
election.  [Protracted  applause  ]  At  one  blow,  the  new  fundamental  law 
crushes  out  special  legislation  and  legislative  debauchery,  and  who  will  not 
welcome  suoh  an  entertainment  ? 


PHILADELPHIA  INTERESTS  AT  STAKE. 

Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  we  have  everything  at  stake  in  this  contest.  We 
cannot,  must  not,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  failure  of  the  constitution 
is  the  deepest  wound  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  honor  and  future  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  city.  Twenty  thousand  of  our  industrial  classes  are  unemployed, 
and  seeking  in  vain  for  the  opportunity  to  earn  their  bread,  while  official  pro¬ 
fligacy  is  unexampled  in  our  midst.  The  Centennial  Anniversary  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  our  large  revenues  steadily  disappear  without  the  evidence  of 
preparation  for  the  sublimes!  event  of  American  history.  [Cheers.]  If  the 
present  control  of  our  city  shall  continue,  the  Centennial  will  leave  us  only  the 
legacy  of  failure  and  disgrace.  We  must  not  longer  be  blind  to  the  humiliat¬ 
ing  truth,  that  the  contempt  cherished  for  our  municipal  government  through¬ 
out  the  State  has  alienated  us  from  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  a  people 
who  would  be  glad  to  lavish  their  richest  gifts  upon  their  great  emporium  of 
commerce  and  industry.  And  how  fearfully  we  have  labored  to  deserve  it ! 
The  boast  is  rung  out  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  voters  by  the  political 
desperadoes  of  our  city,  that  the  ballot  shall  be  powerless  throughout  the 
State  ;  that  Philadelphia  fraud  shall  be  ever  invincible  against  the  efforts  of  a 
mighty  Commonwealth.  In  the  Legislature,  in  political  conventions,  and 
wherever  the  peculiar  political  dominion  of  our  city  can  wear  its  face  un¬ 
masked  and  present  its  shameless  exactions,  Philadelphia  is  degraded,  and 
friends  are  made  aliens  to  her  interests  and  strangers  to  her  fellowship.  He 
who  now  fails  to  be  truthful  to  Philadelphia,  when  not  only  her  good  name  but 
her  grandest  opportunity  are  in  issue,  is  scarcely  less  guilty  than  the  wrong- 
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doers  whose  crimes  he  conceals.  [Applause.]  The  time  is  here  when  faithful 
wounds  must  come  from  faithful  friends,  for  if  we  shall  now  sow  to  the  wind 
we  must  speedily  reap  the  whirlwind.  The  adoption  of  the  constitution  will 
redeem  Philadelphia  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  noble  State  that  is 
indissolubly  linked  with  us  in  all  the  patriotic  achievements  of  the  past,  and 
in  all  our  hopes  for  future  greatness.  Let  us  be  true  to  our  city,  to  our  State, 
and  to  ourselves  in  this  struggle,  and  we  shall  win  imperishable  honor  for 
Philadelphia,  for  our  free  institutions,  and  for  enlightened  civilization  through 
out  the  world.  [Cheers  and  applause.] 


